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Breaching the Code 

Rand Analysts’ Protest on Vietnam Policy 
Raises Basic Question of Responsibility 


By Joseph Kraft 

SANTA MONICA, Calif.— 
When six analysts from the 
Rand Corp. drop their slide 
rules and open their mouths 
to protest about Vietnam, 
something important has 
happened. 

For the Rand protest, ex¬ 
pressed in letters to the edi¬ 
tors of The New York Times 
and The Washington Post, 
goes beyond the issue of Viet¬ 
nam to the central moral 
problem of American public 
life. It raises the question of 
the responsibility borne by 
officials and analysts for the 
actions and policies of the 
governments they serve. 

RAND, WHICH has its 
headquarters here in Santa 
Monica, is one of the oldest 
and most professional of the 
research institutions set up 
by the government after 
World War II to analyze pro¬ 
blems of national security. 
It derives about 75 per cent 
of its annual budget from 
the Department of Defense. 
It does extensive work with 
classified material. It has 
recently begun to do a series 
of special studies for Henry 
Kissinger and the National 
Security Council. Its exist¬ 
ence depends on having 
funds from, and good rela¬ 
tions with, the federal gov¬ 
ernment. 

In the past, Rand analysts 
have repeatedly questioned 
prevailing government poli¬ 
cies behind closed doors. In¬ 
dividual Rand staff members 
have participated in public 
discussions. But the six irien 
involved in the present let¬ 
ter—Daniel Ellsberg, Melvin 
Gurtov, Oleg Hoeffding, Arn¬ 
old Horelick, Konrad Kellen 
and Paul F, Langer—go way 
beyond the tradition. For 
they speak out as a group in 
direct opposition to a gov¬ 
ernment policy which they 
had not before challenged. 
They published their letter 


over strong opposition from 
some of Rand’s chief execu¬ 
tives. And they did so at some 
risk to their future careers. 

The basic argument on 
Vietnam unfolds in three 
stages. The first point is that 
Washington has committed 
itself to a Saigon regime that 
does not want peace. As the 
letter says: “The primary 
interest of the present Sai¬ 
gon leadership is to perpetu¬ 
ate its status and power, and 
that interest is not served by 
seeking an end to hostilities 
through negotiations but 
only by continuing the war 
with U.S. support.” 

The second point is that 
the other side cannot be 
made to negotiate on Sai¬ 
gon’s terms. The letter says: 
“Even if a new strategy 
should produce military suc¬ 
cesses in Vietnam, substan¬ 
tially reduce U.S. costs and 
dampen domestic opposition, 
Hanoi could not be induced 
to make any concessions—so 
long as they implied recog¬ 
nition of the authority of the 
Saigon government.” 

The argument concludes 
with the proposition that, 
since the United States can¬ 
not bring either Hanoi or 
Saigon to negotiate, this 
country’s best option is to 
walk away from the war. The 
letter says: “We believe that 
the United States should de¬ 
cide now to end its partici¬ 
pation in the Vietnam war, 
completing that total with¬ 
drawal of our forces within 
one year at the most.” 

THERE IS nothing shock¬ 
ing in these views. They are 
shared by many high offi¬ 
cials in this and previous ad¬ 
ministrations. What is re¬ 
markable is that only a hand¬ 
ful of those who have come 
to believe these ideas have 
said so in public. 

Most have suppressed their 
true beliefs. They have pre¬ 
ferred to play inside politics. 
They have subscribed to the 
basic Washington mystique 


that fidelity to a President 
transcends fidelity to convic¬ 
tions on even the most criti¬ 
cal issues. They have follow¬ 
ed the code of the apparat¬ 
chik. 

The Rand letter is chiefly 
important as a repudiation 
of the apparatchik code. The 
public protest breaches the 
bureaucratic tradition of 
mute service even when po¬ 
licy conflicts with conscience. 
And that crack in the old 
mystique requires a rethink¬ 
ing in two areas. 

FOR ONE thing, the fed¬ 
eral government is going to 
have to develop a more open 
policy in its relations with 
outside sources of expertise. 
The days are gone when good 
men, with an, implicit faith 
that the United States was 
on the right side of the Cold 
War, signed up to do un¬ 
questioning research for the 
national security establish¬ 
ment. If the government 
wants to have the advice of 
good men, it is going to have 
to accept a wide range of 
questions about basic policy 
objectives. There is going to 
have to develop between 
Washington and the analysts 
much more of a give-and- 
take relation. 

Conversely, a new obliga¬ 
tion is imposed upon those 
disposed in the past to damn 
anybody with close ties to 
the government. Out of that 
shallow practice there have 
come sweeping attacks on 
many institutions doing work 
for government. But the fact 
now made manifest in the 
Rand protest is that these 
institutions are not uncritical 
mouthers of a monolithic line. 
They are not Dr. Strangeloves 
writ large. And thus, more 
than ever, there is an obli¬ 
gation on those of us with 
doubts about the government 
policy not to suspend our dis¬ 
belief but to be careful, selec¬ 
tive and discriminating in 
criticism. 
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Letters to The Editor 

A Case Against Staying in Vietnam 


Now that the American people are once 
again debating the issue of Vietnam, we de¬ 
sire to contribute to that discussion by pre¬ 
senting our own views, which reflect both 
personal judgments and years of profes¬ 
sional research on the Vietnam war and re¬ 
lated matters. We are expressing here our 
views as individuals, not speaking for the 
RAND Corporation, of which we arc staff 
members: there is a considerable diversity 
of opinion on this subject, as on other is¬ 
sues, among our Rand colleagues. 

We believe that the United States should 
decide now to end its participation in the 
Vietnam war, completing the total with- 
drawal of our forces within one year at the 
most. Such U.S. disengagement should not 
be conditioned upon agreement or perform¬ 
ance by Hanoi or Saigon—i.e., it should not 
be subject to veto by either side. 

It is our view that, apart from persuasive 
moral arguments that could lead to the 
same conclusion, there are four objections 
to continued U.S. efforts in the war: 

1. Short of destroying the entire country 
and its people, we cannot eliminate the 
enemy forces in Vietnam by military 
means; in fact “military victory” is no 
longer the U.S. objective. What should 
now also be recognized is that the oppos¬ 
ing leadership cannot be coerced by the 
present or by any other available U.S. 
strategy into making the kinds of conces¬ 
sions currently demanded. 

2. Past U.S. promises to the Vietnamese 
people are not served by prolonging out 
inconclusive and highly destructive mili¬ 
tary activity in Vietnam. This activity 
must not be prolonged merely on demand 
of the Saigon government, whose capacity 
to survive on its own must finally be 
tested, regardless of the outcome. 

3. The importance to the U.S. national 
interest of the future political complexion 
of South Vietnam has been greatly exag¬ 
gerated, as has the negative international 
impact of a unilateral U.S. military with¬ 
drawal. 

4. Above all, the human, political, and 
material costs of continuing our part in 
the war far outweigh any prospective 
benefits, and are greater than the foresee¬ 
able costs and risks of disengagement. 

The opponent’s morale, leadership, and 
performance all evidence his continuing re¬ 
siliency, determination, and effectiveness, 
even under extremely adverse conditions (in 
no small part because of his conviction that 
he fights for a just and vital cause). Esti¬ 
mates that the opponent’s will or capacity 
(in North or South Vietnam) is critically 
weakening because of internal strains and 
military pressures are, in our view, erro¬ 
neous. Even if a new strategy should pro¬ 
duce military successes in Vietnam, substan¬ 
tially reduce U.S. costs, and dampen domes¬ 


tic opposition, Hanoi could not be induced to 
make any concessions (c.g., cease-fire or mu¬ 
tual withdrawals), so long as they implied 
recognition of the authority of the Saigon 
government. Thus, to make the end of U.S. 
involvement contingent upon such conces¬ 
sions is to perpetuate our presence indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Our participation in the war will also be 
unjustifiably prolonged if we tic total with¬ 
drawals to basic changes in the policies and 
character of the South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment. The primary interest of the present 
Saigon leadership is to perpetuate its status 
and power, and that interest is served not by 
seeking an end to hostilities through nego¬ 
tiations but only by continuing the war with 
U.S. support. Their interest is thus directly 
opposed to ours. For the same reason, the 
present Saigon government is not likely to 
seek the long-awaited improvements and 
“broadening” of its base. The United States 
should not obstruct favorable political 
change in Saigon by unconditional support 
of the present regime. Yet, we believe, the 
United States should in no way compro¬ 
mise or postpone the goal of total with¬ 
drawal by active American involvement in 
Vietnamese politics. Such interventions in 
the past have only increased our sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for an outcome we cannot con¬ 
trol. 

Our withdrawal might itself produce the 
Jcinds of desirable political changes in Sai¬ 
gon that the U.S. presence seems to have in¬ 
hibited, including the emergence of a cohe¬ 
sive nationalist consensus; and it might give 
better focus to our alliance relationships 
elsewhere in the world by bringing our Viet¬ 
nam policy into line with the President’s 
declaration in Guam on the limits of our 
partnerships. 

As for global U.S. interests, the original 
rationale for a large scale U.S. military ef¬ 
fort in Vietnam—the prevention of proxy 
victories by the USSR or Communist China 
—has long since been discredited. Moreover, 
we regard the Vietnamese insurgency as 
having special characteristics that cannot be 
considered typical of or exerting decisive in¬ 
fluence on other revolutionary movements 
in Asia or elsewhere. We do not predict that 
only good consequences will follow for 
Southeast Asia or South Vietnam (or even 
the United States) from our withdrawal. 
What we do say is that the risks will not be 
less after another year or more of American 
involvement, and the human costs will 
surely be greater. 

DANIEL ELLSBERG, 
MELVIN GURTOV, 
OLEG HOEFFDING, 
ARNOLD L. HORELICK, 
KONRAD KELLEN 
and PAUL F. LANGER. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 











